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1 46 Reviews of Books 

Pennsylvania (780) ; that the Adelfi could not have had 40,000 members 
in the city of Lecce (in), and to object to such locutions as "dilatory 
threads of diplomacy" (195), "far-going" (144), "liberally minded" 
(409), " Facing as he did both ways at once and endowed with a digni- 
fied stature and all the physical qualifications for power" (487). It is 
unfortunate there is no space here to consider many statements and 
views here set forth in detail. Among these may be noted especially 
the unusually favorable opinion of Louis Philippe, the accounts of 
Russian government in Poland, and Spanish rule in South America, 
the share of Americans in the Spanish revolutions, the " transparent 
honesty " of Castlereagh at Vienna, the opinions of " William Gladstone " 
on the Italian situation. Many are new, and interesting. On the whole 
we may conclude that the volume is, in some respects, a distinct contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject in English, and in spite of the 
defects natural to such a work, is likely to prove very useful for many 
purposes. This usefulness is greatly increased by the bibliographies 
and the index. Some of the former would have been improved by in- 
cluding certain items in the corresponding section of the Histoire 
Generate, but in many cases this bibliography is at once more complete 
as, of course, more recent than its predecessor. Two points attract 
attention. The first is the curious circumstance that while the bibli- 
ography of these thirty-two or three years covers 108 pages, the bibli- 
ography to volume IV., the Thirty Years' War covers 147 pages. The 
second is the omission of many translations of books by foreign authors 
into English. Among these one may note Professor Macvane's trans- 
lation of Seignobos's Histoire Politique de I'Europe contemporaine , and 
the English version of Mitre's Historia de San Martin. Incidentally 
one is surprised not to find Professor Bourne's Spain in America listed 
here. The index, in so far as it has been possible to test it, seems 
good. It is, however, an index nominum only. But for any guide 
through such a vast accumulation of facts we must be truly thankful, 
since in the end such a series must remain, at best, a species of en- 
cyclopedia of history, to be consulted often, to be read, never. 

Wilbur C. Abbott. 

II Risor ■gimento Italiano e I'Azione- d'un Patriota, Cospiratore e 
Soldato. Da Michele Rosi. (Roma-Torino: Casa Editrice 
Nazionale. 1906. Pp. 473.) 

Under this mystifying title Signor Rosi writes the biography of 
Antonio Mordini, one of the secondary figures in the Risorgimento, 
who had, nevertheless, intimate relations with some of the chief actors 
and was so closely concerned in several important events that he is 
not a negligible quantity. Born in 1819 at Barga, Tuscany, of upper 
class parentage, he was early seized with the desire to rid Italy of 
despotism, became a republican and took part in the ineffectual plotting 
between 1845 an ^ 1848. When the Revolution came, he hurried north 
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to enlist in the War of Independence, fought and conspired by turns 
at Venice, and on being expelled from that city, he went back to 
Florence. There he was one of the Radicals who hastened the collapse 
of the Grand-duke's government and set up the Democratic regime in 
which, from February to April, 1849, he was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. On Leopold's restoration, Mordini went into exile, which he 
spent mostly in Piedmont. He gave his energy to conspiracies, very 
circumspectly, and with an increasing tendency towards conservatism: 
so that, even before the war of 1859, he had detached himself from 
Mazzini and the irreconcilable doctrinaires to join Garibaldi and the 
party whose motto was " First free and unite Italy, and then decide 
whether the Government shall be monarchical or republican." 

Mordini followed Garibaldi to Sicily in i860, was appointed presi- 
dent of the council of war at Palermo, and from September to December 
he held the most important and most ungrateful office of prodictator of 
Sicily. Thenceforward, he sat as a Garibaldian deputy in Parliament, 
was arrested for complicity in the Aspromonte fiasco, and upon his. 
release busied himself with new intrigues. By 1866 he had grown more 
moderate. Drawing away from the Extreme Left, he was minister of 
public works, then vice-president of the Chamber, and on November 
28, 1870, he presided over the first session of the Italian deputies in 
Rome. Thenceforward, except for four years (1872-1876) when he 
served as prefect at Naples, his political activity slackened. But he 
led a busy life, and died full of honors in 1902. 

From this summary, the reader will understand Mordini's contacts 
with the Risorgimento, and, consequently what historical material to 
look for in his biography. The points on which Signor Rosi has thrown 
important light are the Tuscan Democracy in 1848-1849; the con- 
spiracies of the Party of Action, 1849-1859; the Sicilian Expedition, 
and particularly the provisional dictatorship; the Garibaldians' policy 
in Parliament and their schemes outside from 1861 to 1866. Signor 
Rosi writes a plain, unvarnished tale. His multitude of facts could 
be more easily grasped if they were occasionally fused into a more 
fluent narrative, instead of appearing like items, more or less related 
to each other, in a long inventory. The sixty-eight documents which 
he prints comprise many valuable letters from Mazzini, Modena, Pepe, 
Bertini, Crispi, Amari, Saffi, Ricasoli, and Kossuth, besides Mordini's 
own. In more than one instance they contain material which will be 
a primary source for future historians: as, for instance, Mordini's 
account of the meeting of Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi at Capua and 
their reception at Naples. Signor Rosi is a careful editor, scrupulously 
sober in his statements, and loyal to his subject. He promises to issue 
before long other studies on the Party of Action— the field which he 
has made his specialty. As this is the side of the Risorgimento about 
which (if we except the Vatican) the fewest authentic works exist, 
every addition to our knowledge is doubly welcome. 

William Roscoe Thayer. 



